WALTER SCOTT

Novels their peculiar atmosphere. It is felt most immedi-
ately as an emptiness; but it has also a compensating virtue
for when a real character appears in this limbo he has the
force of an original creation; there is nothing to detract
from or modify his human reality. The great superiority
of Scott to Fielding and all other English novelists lies in.
his poetic power. He does not comment on society, for
he did not live in one; he creates fragments of a world in.
a vacuum shored up with pasteboard. These fragments
arc mainly humorous characters who impose themselves
upon us simply by the unique grace of their nature, by a
spontaneous poetry which is at the same time an indis-
pensable human quality. The endless grace of these
characters can be heard in the simplest things they say, and
is like a kind of music, so that it is impossible to think of
them without thinking of folk-song. Take the scene in
Old Mortality where Henry Morton, tells Cuddie Headrigg,
the ploughman, that he will probably have to leave Scot-
land and take service in some foreign army. Morton
conveys this news in good stilted eighteenth-century
English; but this is what it becomes in Cuddie's imagina-
tion:

And then you and me wad gang and pouss our fortunes, like the
folk i' the daft auld tales about Jock the Giant-killer and Valentine
and Orson; and we wad come back to merry Scotland, as the sang
says, and I wad tak to the stilts again, and turn sic furs in the honny
rigs o' Milnwood holms, that it wad be worth a pint but to look
at them.

That is quite beyond the reach of Fielding or Sterne.
What it resembles most is those turns in Mozart's operas
where bumpkins suddenly begin to sing like angels. The
Waverley Novels are full of these exquisite changes in
which the music of the characters suddenly bursts out,
revealing a deep harmony of human nature, a hidden
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